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ABSISACT 

The purposes of this longitudinal study vece: (11 to 
see whether it nas possible to discern direct or indirect effects of 
mothers* and fathers* functioning on their 2-year-olds* cognitive, 
social, and psychoiotor adaptations, and (2) to examine separately 
the relationships betneen parent functioning and the adaptations of 
first and later born 2-year-olds« Pifty-tvo mother -father- toddler 
family units participated in the study. Thirty-one of the toddlers 
were fixst or only children and 21 Mere later born. Data from the 
families were collected at 6 points in time: early in the pregnancy, 
late in the pregnancy (32 to 36 weeks), shortly after the birth, at 2 
months post partum, and near the cLild*s first and second birthdays. 
During the 2-year home visit, each parent vas individually 
interviewed, the child was given the Bayley Hental Development Index 
(BDI) and Psychomotor Development Index (PDI^ , and mother, father and 
child were observed in partially structured play interactions for 45 
minutes. At the end of the visit parents were asked to complete and 
return a Development Inventory (DI) form designed to screen out 
disturbance in children. Among the results, it was found that mothers 
who were more anxious and depressed in early pregnancy had children 
with substantially lower scores on the DI at 2 years, and this 
relatiMiship was stronger for first born children than for later born 
children. There is some support thai father's involvement was the 
intervening variable between mother's early postpartum adaptatioa and 
the adaptation of the 2-year-old: fathers whose wives were not doing 
well with the child in the early neonatal period stepped in to fill 
the need and continued their greater involvement with the 2-year-old. 
Fox first bom boys and girls, the more time the fathers were 
spending with them on weekends, the less good their adaptation. This 
was also true for later bom girls but not for l^ter bom boys. 
<Author/ap) 
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The more ve Learn ^afadut nocsal child developunt^ the imcB complexity we 
admit into our i mn tm imT] i in Tiiiin of factor^dLnflmcing aspev-s of development. 
The interdependemns: xf c£tLld and parents as they^ act aood r^ «cc to each other 
has heen dsmonsCBCad Ivmmd a reasonable daabt^ (e«g« Brazcttno^ Koslowski & 
Main, 1974; Elm hi llMiiii I , igffl; Lemer & Spgntpr, 1978; St«ra> 1971). Further, 
the fact that fata^s sse not^o^ly impor^eoc txr rhllAnpTi Kw «lso importantly 
affect the mother** -9»eiIaEC±Dn8li«^ to her rr figgr lng is bts^m ujiie to appear as a 

finding in stxiSmm^ ^m^amaoe ii uiiiir 1 3o<duaBt -motfaerE. anr ^cfaers and their 

children (e.g. Tl iiiir I^mi f . iSStO^ La^ Ir ±5 m2M likely that the 

reverse is tru^ " -^^^^mmt^m^bafM prematcm imp^rs riiiTiii s InteractiDns 
^th his chlldaaw 3eJ«ky, i"^. 

^idencejsosc <JdM n» wtlHW and:£aechers sS^cenrtially impact the 
jfirHYiiMiiLat of ^eir "^mT^i i ii is rvast b i^ttfuuln g tc^^appc^.^^ . aSoag with some pre- 
IXoLtJary concept3f««. iei>»3BKlatioas« Lewi? aK W elnranh (1976>* fcr exaiiq>let 

ipi that the <«#scs» cif fathers on cMl^oaa. is primarily laftixect, by means 
^ their direc^^^^^scr aa the mofiers. dxke-SteoBxt (1978> uses data froa 
zzoBS panal ana l^«Bfc> ^ jlC longltcdiaal da» from 14 family jxtrssx to argue that 
mothers influence afaL children's adaptarfm from one time period to the next, 
while children FiiRm ii i their father's BSponses to them. 

toe goal of taiR oMxxent study «k tco see vhcthcr it was possible to dis- 
cern direct or indfwrt: effects of —i Tih^w and fathers functioning on their 
two year olds' adapuzlans. In parrimlar^ we were interested in specifying 
systots effects as in the relffrtm —mg fathers, mothers and toddlers. 

Secondly, m iiih liin i are begiiia&»rm acknowledge Important differences 
between first andltaDKrbom rhUflrpn^ a^^nell as between boys and girls. In 
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their Interacticais with their farests, .and the extest to which they are in- 
fluenced by various fastlSiie. «^ «Qvir«M9Cal factsors (Blehar> 1980; Pfouts, 
1980; Ruttst^. 1979; SKe^icinni fi^ Lcms, l^'Sfe Tauber, 1979). Previous findligs 
from the xtfi^inal longltudtattl stisdy foisd: many important differences in the 
relationshr between y^rent» and first and later bom children, and also in 
parents* vc^eriences oa pareat=lng first aa^ later been children (Grossman, 
Eichler, «in±nknff, an£ iihw 1 iiiti ^ 1980). A second, intenr for this study was 
to examine iwiii fn the T^Trion^iiP bttreen parent: fn n rLl o nin g and the ad- 
aptations Gf: '-i^r - nt - m ad ■ t a t cr tern ^SM) year olds. 

METHOD 

Sample 

The ssanple- xaae Cf* Btjodj uwnii rnl ^ 52 moth^s-^iSaoErs-toddler f amUv 
units TsanainingL^ ::^Qglt3«dihat aarudy aea-^ begm xa±2=: zne parents early ir: 
pregnancy. (tSie ^^w^ mmglim iit descSSaasr in detaa^^ Grossman, et al, 
1980). 

. The majorixy of ttJte favilies TOre insact, with fvll y n tji Tn yed fathers 
and with the natters frtl-tfac bOKmakers tar working part-ti«. Their socia^ 
class ranged from jsmer cIjbs to iijjawr middle (Colcmac. & Neugarten, 1571). 

Thirty-one of t«d£Ler« ^ifre first or «ly children, tweisy-one were later 
boms. Twenty-four gfriM #ad twentrr-^tght were boys. jOl but one of the 

toddlers had been i«althy> fuli-teacm iafants. All but three had five minute 
Apgar scores of 9 or 10 Um^. Baledory, James, Weisbrat, ^ Berrion, 1958). 
Thirty-nine had been dellvMBi vastnally, 13 by Caesarean Section. 
Procedure 

Data were collected acij^ po^ts in time: early in the pregnancy, late 
in the pregnancy (32 ia> 3» imM)s. shortly after the birth, at two months post 
partum and near the child's ftaac: and second birAday.: Table I lists measures 
given at each time perfnd^ Ou^ measores relevant to this report are 
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Included (starred items were developed for this project). All information 

except that collected around the time of the birth was obtained from home 

visits. The measures include variables scored from semi -structured 

Interviews » naoer and pencil scales , and both standardized and more clinical 

12 

ratings from observations. * 

Insert Table 1 About Here 



Two Year Ji^endent Variables 

In oorr view, the healthy two year old feels secure enough and comoetent 
enough to begin to differentiate actively from the primary caretaker, ^! the 
same, time maintaining ^ strong ^nd nnitually rewarxling. tie with that, person « 
or persons. Healthy adaptation will be expressed in a positive mood, expressed 
curiosity and exploration, and a satisfying relationship with at least am 
adult. 

All measures of toddler adaptation were obtained from a home visit within 
two weeks of the child's birthday. At this visit, which took between two and 
three hours and invrT two to four members of the research team, each parent 
was interviewed ina v/idu'.lly, the child was given the Bayley by a trained 
tester, and mother, f . ner and child were observed in partially structured 
play interactions for 45 minutes. As at all visits, the parents were left with 
some paper and pencil scales to complete and return. 

Scores used to reflect child adaptation from this visit include: 

1. & 2. Bayley, MDI and PDI (Bayley, 1969) 

3. Observed Adaptation, a score developed for this project. This 
score was the average of scores on four subscales reflecting judgements of 
the child^s awod, apparent quality of relationships, exploration, and autononor. 
It was scored independently by two to four raters at the end of the entire visit. 



Interscores reliability on 25 cases was .88. 

4. Developmental Inventory, a paoer and pencil report 'Form devMopetf 
by Ireton and ThiOTg (1972, 1974). ^Since the scale was designed to £T?i^«n 
out disturbed chrrMren, and because mne of the children in 1*rrs sampHS 
reached the criteria of disturbance established by the authors of the sc= ^t, 
the measure used was the relative distance of each child's Reaaeral Se^ ««ntH 
score from the liiie indicating a score 30% below averaae for tae chile 
ace and sex. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The first set of noteworthy findings is that unlike the patterns it 
two months and one year post partum, at two years there were relattwiy *fiitr 
significant relationships between measures of the mothers' and fathom* r^srtwt 
functioning and toddler adaptation (Table 2). Of the 5 significant ^ nsfcfps 
(out of a possible 48), 4 predicted from parent to first born child, 
later born child. 

Insert Table 2 About Here 

Secondly, relating parent measures obtained durino preanancy tc 
two year olds, a number of significant findings appear. One worthy ^ te 
is that mothers who were mot^ anxious and depressed in earHy pr^gntm^r- wd 
children with substantially lower scores on the Developmental Inventrgr^ at 
two years, and this relationship was stronger for first bom childrerrMtei 
for later bom children. Also, by two years, the father's characterrsji cs 
measured during his wife's pregnancy were predictive of tte toddler* s B^iey 
scores, i.e., of the child's cognitive, social and psychoraotor adaptatim^ 

These findings can be summarized very broadly by sayioff a number of 
characteristics of the mother and father measur. urinq the preanancy predicted 



^ ^v^prar {^a^^^s^ation, and a'kssmfs in the^esecte^ direction, such 
Sfeait iiipw.i Immii iJ? Tsrrental and coapTe ftmctioniTO -aredicted better 

T lieii i ist 3Br»f-5inG set of findinqs first appeareff in ttic relationships 
^estieen lamsnz m^^itliBS measured at twr months oossaartop mnti Measures of 
Mfe two ysr isSoL These findings are -presented sctentlcal'^ v in Table 3; the 
«CiC«a1 t2>r»elap T«3K^ are in Table 2.) Eor first bonr cJf34rc* ^ ^^te greater 
tfipmotfasf ^ E ihuI ^ IjtoT Hell-Being at two months, the l^ss Ibm* lispression, the 
heater iKr Ha1aBrya3'' Adaptation scored from the interview^ ad tae more 
r gLiMruutt Ti ^ -i^Btionship between her and her infant, tie better the 
toidler dcrmn m most measured dimensions Bt two yfflsrs. For later torns, 
in ?tari ^ the more Depressed tte mothers at months, the lower 

ttae^ level of Emot:wal Well-Being, and the lower her judged Maternal 
ftiwii 1 1 [ I li I from tile interview, the better the toddler was doinq on the Bayley 
"tCEI, tiaf Qhser>ffi^ Adaptation rating, and the Developwental Inventory. Similar 
"^^dinitt jipprared in the relationships between one year maternal scores 
^rcthe tarfdler at two. 

A Took at some earlier findings sugqested an exmanation for these 
-ffsmts that so violate conventional wisdom. Firstly^ at both two months 

<ynB year ^tpartum, while first bom children of -more anxious and 
^Bfi^ssed women were doing substantially less well, tSie^e maternal affects 
had«nrnnal effect on the adaptation of later bom chiTcttten at either 
tine:^e?riod (Grossman, et al, 1980). Also, the earlier inndings had suggested 
liBt -feiehers played more of a role in the adaptation of later bom children, 
at least at one year, while mothers were more tightly ±ied to, and aooarently 
i iinug j Li al with their first bom children. Vte wondecet! if fathers play 
soBt intervening role between depressed and anxious mothers early in the 
paaenting process and child adaptation at two years, mat went back to our 



data to see. 

In fact, the qualtt^ irf a father's rslationship witn his ctrri;, as well 
as the aiDEMKrof discittlmry time (i.e^. weekend time) he wa^ aendino with 
it» was subsssantially vf^Jated to how his wffe was doinc in the ^oB^partum 
perwl ( SiLiMmL ic repremt^on in Table 36). There is a consHtCTrt, althouah 
ge iiemJ Ty iiMEsignificantiTfrtBcv that for i=Trst born children, tm better the 
wife^im dnsmg psycho! ooac»TV» and the better we .ludqed her to » doinq 
as^-a - ^ '«r, the better the ^^ationship between the father and the -^irst 
bomrrhi and the wor« tuerelationship between father and later bom 
cbf^d. : say it in anotter^y, father's reactions to and relationship 
wi^his -=Trst child 5»en!e«» natterned after, and directly responsive to, 
hsi^^s Kife was doing wi- the baby. By the time the second or later child 
was tom^ rF the wife was ^ling good herself and relating well to the infant, 
te«?iOsbaad was less closely tied to the child and less related, as judged 
fHKthe interview. 

The data reflecting the amount of discretionary weekend time the men 
spend with their two year olds is entirely consistent, althounh only three 
of the filHsen relevant relationships reach statistical significance. The 
men spent more discretionary time with their child, regardless of birth order, 
the less well their wife was doing at two months postpartum. 

Thus, there is some si4>port for the view that father's involvement was 
the intervening variable between mother's early postpartum adaptation and 
the adaptation ind the adaptation of the toddler at two. It appears as if 
fathers whose wives were not doing well with the child in the early neonatal 
period stepped in to fill the need, and continued their oreater involvement 
with the two year old.. However, according to these data, men tended to do 
Uiis with both first and later bom children in the ftice of mother's inadeauacy 
or distress. Possibly first bom children were sufficiently tied to their 
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mothers' psychological state that whether or not ^ttier intervened was 
not crucial, or was not able to have a substantially amelioratina effect 
on inadeouate mothering. For later born children.-^, oaneater father iiivolvement 
appeared to -fiacilitate their adaptation. 

Some tantalizinp results appear when Fnen^s trn!? involvement cm weekends 
was related to toddler adaiptation, with the data analyzed separately by sex 
and birth order. The N's are too small for statistical sianificance but 
the pattern of relationships (shown schematicaTT? in Table 3C) suqgests that 
for first bom boys or gtrls, the more time the fasChers were spending with 
them on wffikends, the less good their adaptatitw?. This was also true for 
later bom girls. However, later born boys, to a striking degree, were 
doing better the more time their fathers were snendtng with them. It appears 
as if it is positive for fathers to be more involved with the\r later born 
sons, even when it results from greater maternal distress and discomfort. 
This argument would continue that it is substantially more neqattve for 
girls to have their mothers depressed and uncomfortable abo^t ;emselves 
as mothers than it is for boys. These findings are consistent with those 
reported by Pedersen, Rubenstein, and Yarrow (1979) from father-absent black 
families, that boys' cognitive and social development is much more affected 
by the availability of their fathers than are girls. 

Althouoh the sample sizes becore too small for any definitive results, 
when divided by sex and birth order, the data are strongly suggestive of the 
possibility that father's active involvement, reflected in the amount of 
discretionary time he spends with his young child, is closely related to 
the family system's need for him to soend time. If the mother is able and 
willing to carry out the mothering in a manner consistent with the parent's 
perceptions of adequate mothering, then she has the primary responsibility 
and the father does not become greatly involved. If, because of ill physical 



or psycho! ogii^ «^th, or because of relative lack of interest in the role, 
the mother is mcra«ilable to provide adeouate motherino by that couple's 
standards, tfsr tae father does step in to fill the vaccuum. Thus far, 
the argument ^ entfrely consistent with the findings concerning men's 
greater invol«»ent with infants born by Caesarean section (Grossman, 
Winickoff, and Etchler, 1980). 

However, these data suggest that the conseauences for the child of 
greater father involvement, and lesser mother involvement, are different 
depending on vfether the child is the first born child in the family, 
or the later ianm, and whether the child is a oirl or a boy. Apparently 
the tie betieen mother and first born is sufficiently close, regardless 
of her abiltty, or interest in mothering, that if she is not feeling good 
about herself as a person and as a mother, even though the father does 
step in, the consequences are negative for the child. Furthermore, the 
first born girl is most vulnerable to her mother's distress or unavailability 
as a mother. The later bom child is less tighly tied to the exclusive 
relationship with the mother, and can in fact benefit from less involvement 
with her and consequently greater involvement with the father, /^gain, however, 
the sex of the later born child is a factor, with boys clearly benefitting 
from a greater involvement with their fathers, and with girls continuing 
to suffer from the maternal stress and discomfort despite greater father 
involvement. 

Further research to focus on the relationship between mothers' and 
fathers' parenting, as well as to look at the differential effects of 
mothers and fathers time and involvement on young boys and girls is the 
next step in untangling the complicated picture beginning to emerge. 

In this study, it seemed to require a negative family situation to 
elicit the men^s maximally effective involvement. What implications this 
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has for men and women who would. like to see mothers and father's as eoually 
involved and contributina partners in the task of parenting is not altogether 
clear. Possibly the nature of the task of early parenting, which receives 
so much of its impetus from the demands of the child as well as from the 
relationslilp forged in the process of meeting these demands, does not lend 
itself to being divided up "equally". On the other hand, all available 
research as well as everyday experiences, supports the value of two parents 
participating together to raise children, however non-symetrical and non- 
comparable the involvements and relationships with the child are. 

The most compel linO and certain conclusion from these data is that 
the family is irideed a tightly interwovea system, with both psycholooical 
and vAat might be termed epidemiological dimensions of all family members 
influencing characteristics of the system, and in turn effecting the impact 
of the family system on the individuals. Only these studies which are 
willing to grapple with the complexity of parents and children toaether, 
of first boms as well as later boms, and of boy children as well as pirl 
children, will begin to illuminate more of the predictable aspects of 
the complexity that we call a family. 
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Footnotes 

1. Variables were selected for consideration either because they 
Mere of interest on apriori grounds, based on the literature 

or our previous findings, or because a seemingly inportant pattern 
of findings appeared in the overall data analysis. Some statistically 
signficant correlations have not been reported, on the grounds that 
they make no conceptual sense and have insufficient support in the 
pattern of results to justify serious consideration. 

2. Details about all of the measures through the one year visit, as 
»«11 as about variables neasured but not included in this report, - 
are described in Grossman, et al, 1980. 

3. All starred (*) variables were developed for the project and are 
described in detail in Rrossman, et al , 1980. 
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Longitudinal Focus on Fathers 
Frances Kaplan Grossman 



Table 1 



Hahdout 1 



Selected List of Measures at Key Time Period 



1. Early pregnancy contact 

Hbmen's and Men's Life Adaptation (Cox, 1970) 

Women's and Men's State Anxiety (Soeilberper, «orsuch A Lushene, 1968, 1970) 
Women's Depression (Pitt, 1968) ^ 
Couple's Socioecomonic Status (SES) and Occupations (Colenan f> Neuearten, 1971) 
Honen's and Hen's Marital Adjustment (Locke & Wallace, 1959; Kimmel ». Vanderveer, 197 

2. 32-36 Weeks of Pregnancy 

3. Childbirth and Neonatal Period 

3 

Maternal Adaptation to Labor and Delivery* 

Caesarean section - presence or absence 

Apgar (Apgar, Holaroy, James, Weisbrot & Berrien, 1958) 

Brazelton Alertness, Motor MatuHty, Irritability (Brazelton, 1973: Bakow, 1974) 

4. Two Months Postpartum 

Women's and Men's Bnotional Well -Being* 

Women's and Men's State Anxiety (same as before) 

Women's Depression (same as before) 

Women's and Men's Marital Adjustment (same as before) 

Women's and Men's Parental Adaptation" from Observation and Interview* 

Mother and Infant Reciprocity (Price, 1975) 

Bayley Mental Developmental Index (MDI) and Psychomotor Development 
Index (PDI) (Bayley, 1969) 

5. One Year Visit 

6. Two Year Visit 

Wbmen's and Men's Emotional Well -Being* 

Women's and Men's State Anxiety (same as before) 

Women's and Men's Marital Adjustment (same as one year visit) 

Women's and Men's Parental Adaptation from Interview* 

7. Two Year Visit: Dependent Variables 

Bayley HDI and PDI (same as before) 
Observed Adaptation* 

Developmental Inventory (Ireton & Thwing, 1972, 1974) 
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Table 2 

Selected Parent ferlables Predicting Toddler Adaptation: Pearson Correlations 



Bayley Bayley PDI Observed Adaptation DevelopBiental Inventory 

Total^ First^ Later^ Total ^ First'' Later^ Total^ First^ Later^ Total^ First'' Later^ 



Two month postpartin visit 



UoDien's 



Emotional well-being 


-.16 


.02 


-.38 


.19' 


.43* 


-M 


-.20 


M 


-.47* 


-.21 


.04 


-.69* 


Depression 


.10 


-.18 


.50* 


-.24 


-.41* 


-.03 


.22 


-.02 


.51* 


-.16 


-.69* 


.72** 


Reciprocity 


.18 


.22 


.09 


.12 


.26 


-.10 


.40** 


M* 


.34 


.19 


.21 


-.46 


Hatemal Adaptation 
























froB Interview 


.12 


.37 


-.16 


.27 


.50** 


.01 


.07 


.31 


-.22 


.13 


.34 


-.72* 


Observed Ratemal 






















Acapuiiion 


Mtiirk 




.3o 


.10 


.33 


-.22 


.04 


If 

.15 


-.14 


.27 


.33 


-.04 


Hen's 


























Harital Adjustment 


.00 


.03 


-.13 


.38** 


.46* 


.18 


.08 


.11 


.00 


-.04 


.09 


-.36 


Emotional well-being 


.13 


.20 


-.04 


.15 


.01 


.41 


-.01 


.07 


-.13 


.34 


.56* 


.13 
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year visit 














Woron's 

Harital Adjustment 


-.03 


.02 


-.06 


.15 


.31 


-.24 


.00 


-.02 


.02 


.50* 


.78** 


-.17 


Hatemal Adaptation 


-.09 


-.05 


-.23 


.11 


.26 


-.09 


.21 


.39* 


.01 


-.14 


-.17 


-.04 


from Interview 






















len's 


























Emotional well-being 


.21 


.22 


.23 


-.05 


-.18 


.12 


.06 


-.02 


.16 


.31 


.68* 


-.03 


Harital Adjustment 


.18 


.23 


.14 


.32 


.44* 


.05 


.23 


-.02 


.66** 


.44 


.20 


-.19 



♦p^.05, 2-tailed 

♦?pi.Dl, 2-tailed 

uThe N's for these correlations range frdni 18 to 50 
jhe N's for these correlations range from 7 to 30 
Ihe N's for these correlations range from 9 to 20 
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Fences Kaplan Grossman 



Handout 3 



Schematic teresentations of Patterns of Correlations 



Mothers' s Adaptation, 
Prepnancy 



Mothers' Adaptation, 
2 Months Postpartum 



Table 3A 
Toddler Adaptation - 2 Years 

First Born 



Later Bom 



Table 38 
Father's Paternal Involvement 



Paternal Adaptation 



Mother's Adaptation, 
2 Months Postpartum 

I 



2 Years 

Time I n vgl vement > ifeekends. 




Table 3C 
Toddler Adaptation - 2 Years 





First Porn 


Later Born 






Rirls Boys 


Rirls Boys 


All ^^irls All Boys 


Father's Time 




+ 




Involvement, 








Weekends (2 Yesr Old) 







ERIC 
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